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Miscellanies. 





MATCHED AND MATED. 

Artist—There! Isn't that great? 

Editor Ever/astiing Magasine—But there's 
nothing to it; I don’t understand it. 

Artist—Of course you don’t. Noonecan. 
It’s a dialect drawing to go with one of your 
stories.— Puck. 

‘* Is Bagby a newspaper man ?” 

“T think not; he has occupied the press 
box at the last three ball games.'"—//mira 
Gazette. 

Anglomaniac—Kipling will be read 
after every American author is forgotten. 

Plain American—Possibly ; but isn’t that 
a long time to wait ?— Puck. 


Married Men Preferred—Old Edi- 
tor—Where is Scribbler? 

Assistant—Gone off to get married. 

Old Editor—Well, I’m glad of that. He 
won’t kick so about staying here nights now. 
—New York Weekly. 

Rough on the Public.—Spacer : 
This Harrison-Cleveland campaign is a great 
snap for the joke writers. 

Liner—Why ? 

Spacer—They can ring in the same jokes 
~ they got off four years ago.— 7own 

Topics. 

At the World’s Fair.—‘‘ I under- 
stand,” remarked the funny man to the edi- 
tor, ** that there is to be a collection of news- 
pares, jokes on exhibition at the World's 

air 


“In the archeological department, I sup- sou 


pose,’ observed the editor pleasantly, as a 
festive roach dragged the paste off the desk 
and let it fall on the floor with a thull dud.— 
Detroit Free Press, 





An Impediment.—Scribendus : I’ve 
got a beautifully dramatic idea for a story. 

Editor—Then why don’t you write it up ? 

Scribendus— Well, the only trouble is that it 
has been done before by Balzac.—Fudge. 


A Western musical critic recently re- 
marked that ‘‘when it comes to gargling 
her notes, Miss Mattie Smith of the Baptist 
church choir is in it with any one in the 
State.’’—Philadelphia Record. 

Snooper—A newspaper in New York 
has paid over $10,000 to the heirs of people 
found dead with copies of it on their persons. 

Sumway—Is it as fatal as that?—7owx 
Topics. 

Sent the Receipt.—Greene: I an- 
swered the advertisement yesterday of a man 
who offered for a quarter to tell how to turn 
a handspring. 

White— What did he say? 

Greene—“‘Get off a stiest car backward,” 
—N. Y. Herald. 


St. Peter (on a summer vacation, but 
looking after business on the side)— See here! 
why haven't you been up my way ? 

Surprised Denizen of Earth—Why, I’m not 
dead yet! 

St. Peter—You deceive yourself; you've 
been dead some time, and you are very much 
in the way here. 

Surprised Denizen—I'll call in the neighbors 
to prove I'm alive and in business, 

St. Peter—That’s too much trouble. Here's 
your local paper; show me your advertise- 
ment.—Eaxchange, 

The Editor's Mail.—He was open- 
ing the mail. The first was a poem designed 
for the Juvenile Department. He wrenched 
it flat and read it with a bang. 

**Oh, what rubbish!’’ remarked the editor 
wearily, as he turned it over and marked a 
great “*G. B.”” on the back with a vicious 
blue pencil. 

The second was a note, as follows: 

“*Dear Sir—Your epic poem, ‘ Columbus,’ 
will be gladly accepted for the /acific Maga- 
zine. We enclose our check for $1,000. Let 
us know if this is quite satisfactory. Accept 
our congratulations upon this exquisite and 
stirring masterpiece. Respectfully yours, Edi- 
tor Pacific Magazine.” 

A broad smile suffused the proud poet- 
editor's face as he seized the next item. 

It wasa Juvenile Poem. 

He read it with dancing eye and delighted 


1. 
** By Jove, we must have that!” he ex- 
claimed, He turned it over to mark it ** Acc.” 
and there was the fatal ‘*G. B.”” but just 
now written.—Benjamin Webster, in Puck. 
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ADVERTISING The more advertising 


ieee already done the great- 

er the force given to 

CUMULATIVE the advertising now be- 
ing done. 

The result of the second year’s investment 
(for advertising is an investment) is made 
more effective by that done the first year, 

Properly = placed advertising, backed by 
good business methods, will cause sales and 
profits to increase year by year; the adver- 
tising previously done giving force and sup- 
port to the present advertising. 

The more well-placed advertising put out 
in the past, the greater the value of that 
now being done or to be in the future. 





We refer with pleasure to the many successful 
advertisers who, when placing their advertising, 
year by year, use the Atlantic Coast Lists of 1400 
Local Papers, as living illustrations of the past, 
present and future value of well-placed advertising. 

To be able to reach more than one-sixth of the 
reading public of the United States outside of large 
cities every week through one medium at one-fourth 
of a cent a line a paper an insertion, by the year, is 
worthy the consideration of every advertiser look- 

¢ for Country trade. 

One electrotype, one order, does it. Catalogue 
sent upon application. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 




















Vol. VII. 


ON THE ADVERTISING OF 
BOOKS. 


By Feannette L. Gilder. 
(Editor of ‘* The Critic.”’) 

Publishers not infrequently complain 
that the advertising of books is about 
the only advertising that must not be 
sensational. They cannot devise catch 
words such as ‘* You touch the button, 
we do the rest,” nor would they care 
to dwell upon ‘‘ That tired feeling” 
after reading a book: it may be felt 
by the reader, but must not be men- 
tioned by the publisher. A publisher 
may not even advertise ‘* Bargains in 
books,” though there is nothing to 
prevent the bookseller from doing so, 
no matter how little the publisher may 
like it. 

The one glaring attempt to adver- 
tise a book sensationaliy that I can re- 
call was that in which Walt Whitman's 
“Leaves of Grass” was described by 
an enterprising young man in a pub- 
lisher’s house as ‘‘ a daisy—and don’t 
you forget it.” The person who didn’t 
“forget it” was the young man, whose 
employers dispensed with his services 
immediately after the appearance of 
this startling announcement. 

There has been something of a 
break from the old methods of adver- 
tising made by The Century Company, 
Scribner's, the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and the publishers of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. These concerns have adopted 
ornamental borders for their advertise- 
ments that are very picturesque in a 
decorative way. Scribner's Magazine 
has gone so far as to use a catch 
phrase : ‘‘ When in doubt, buy Scrié- 
ner’s,”” which is sure to catch the eye, 
as any oft-repeated phrase is. But 
this may be done with a magazine 
more easily than with a book. 

Some seven or eight years ago, 
the Cassell Publishing Company, then 
Cassell & Co., L’t’d, advertised a novel 
by means of ‘‘ sandwich men.” The 
idea was not regarded as ‘‘ legitimate 
advertising” by more conservative 
firms, but it had the effect of attracting 
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attention, not only to the book but to 
the house, for authors who were inter- 
ested in the sales of their books said, 
‘* Hello! Here’s a publisher who 
goes in for pushing our wares. Let's 
try him!” To flood the country with 
life-size lithograph portraits of their 
authors was another scheme of this 
house, and the hoardings of the prin- 
cipal cities were gay with the portraits 
of Max O’Rell, Chauncey M.. Depew 
and Ward McAllister. 

As a rule, books that are sensation- 
ally advertised are not worth buying. 
The schemes for ‘‘ guessing the author ” 
and ‘‘ guessing the title” that some 
firms have employed to sell their books 
have not, I fancy, succeeded in their 
object. A publisher may, however, 
employ unusual methods legitimately, 
it seems to me, and I never could 
understand the want of variety in book 
advertising. I do not think that black- 
faced type or grotesquely arranged let- 
ters do any good in the advertising of 
books, for they merely attract atten- 
tion to the bad taste of the publisher. 
The well-displayed, well-worded ad- 
vertisement is the one that does the 
most effective work. Publishers make 
a great mistake when they crowd too 
much matter into a given space. It is 
money thrown away. I can readily 
understand the temptation to do it, but 
it should be resisted. One of the most 
effective advertisements now before the 
public is of a certain shoe, ‘* The 
Blankford Shoe” is all the reading 
matter, and it is given generous space 
on all sides, so that no one in taking 
up the paper that it is in can fail to see 
it. Suppose that the same space was 
filled with glowing descriptions of the 
shoe and testimonials from Tom, Dick 
and Harry indorsing it: the advertise- 
ment would be lost and the money 
spent for it thrown away. 

I believe that there will be more 
effective means invented for advertising 
books before long, and whatever it is L 
should like to have a patent on it, for 
it will fill ‘‘a long-felt want.” It must 
not be too sensational ; no portrait of 
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the author, with, for example, ‘‘ Yours 
for fame, W. D. Howells,” below it ; 
or ‘* Take a Book Home in a Box,” 
or ‘‘ If You Area Lover read ‘ Pansies 
of Passion,’” or ‘* Rudyard Kipling, 
Fresh Every Hour.” Book adver- 
tising must be done decorously, there 
is no doubt about that, but it can be 
done more strikingly than it is to-day. 
I have always had a theory that an 
author could write the best summary 
of his book for advertising purposes, 
but some experience I have had re- 
cently has knocked this theory on the 
head. You may think that publishers 
sometimes overstep the bounds of mod- 
esty in puffing their books, but they 
are nothing to some of the puffs I 
have seen written by the author’s own 
hand. I recall an instance in which 
the author so far put himself in the 
place of the advertiser as to speak of 
his book as a ‘*‘ great production” and 
a ‘‘ masterly setting forth of the case,” 
etc., etc., etc., ad nauseam. I suppose 
that, while he deprecated such egot- 
ism, he thought it was the proper 
thing to do in the circumstances. In 
the same way I remember a lady of 
refinement who went upon the stage 
and who, in her effort to be ‘* profes- 
sional,” far exceeded the limit of mod- 
esty set by the veterans of the stage. 
Her intentions were excellent, but she 
didn’t know just where to draw the 
line. So with the author in question. 
He thought it ‘‘ business” to forget 
himself in puffing his work. 
Advertising may be made an art, 
and where it is, the ‘‘ artist” will find 
that his profession pays him much bet- 
ter than that of most professors of the 
art that is spelled with a capital A. 
aes : 


THE WRITER'S CLAIM. 
By Wolstan Dixey. 


The advertising writer sometimes 
suffers from his friends. He appears 
to claim too much. His claim is really 
a modest one. He is a sayer. 

A good business man knows a heap 
of things and can do them, but when 
it comes to talking about them on pa- 
per he is usually incompetent—that is 
all about it. The talking has to be 
done and he calls in a man who can do 
it. 

Often enough the ‘‘ writer” can’t 
write, and that fact is so obvious that 
the disgusted business man abjures the 
whole tribe of them. Small blame’ to 
him. 
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Between the writers that can’t write 
and the business men who can’t *‘ biz” 
there is a pretty even “‘ stand-off,” as 
the sports say. And, again, there is a 
fair balance between the merchants who 
can write a little and the writers who 
know something about business. 

‘* Every man to his trade” is a pretty 
sound maxim ; and ‘“‘ every man to an- 
other man’s trade”’ is a good idea, too, 
That sounds like a paradoxical mix. 
ture, but truth is always a paradox, 
This particular one is the gist of the 
writer's claim. 

He knows your business better be- 
cause he is out of it. Because he is an 
outsider he can look into your window 
and see things you never saw and never 
would see if he didn’t point them out, 

Turn-about is fair play. A practical 
merchant, who never dreams of literary 
effort, will glance over a piece of writ- 
ing and put his finger on the weak 
spot with an instant facility that might 
be envied by an accomplished editor, 
Business men are forever teaching me 
to write. I have ceased to blush at it. 
I have accepted it as part of the same 
law which enables me to be of service 
to them. 

There is an inside and an outside to 
every business, and something fresh to 
see from either position. You teach 
me English and I’ll show you how to 
sell soap. That is because I have been 
a writer all my life, and you sold soap 
before I was born. Soap is more profit- 
able than English, so your check is 
needed to balance the transaction. 


The writer’s claim is two-sided. One 
side is that he knows his business; the 
other, he doesn’t know yours. He has 


learned the trade of talking on paper, 
a service that your advertising calls 
for. He looks at your business with 
a fresh and unprejudiced sight. He 
may see both faults and virtues that 
you never realized ; helping you to get 
rid of one and magnify the other—all 
to your advantage. 

The writer doesn’t pretend to be an 
extraordinarily smart man. He 
merely intelligent— enough to find 
fault. That is all you need. It is 
easy to find fault—doesn’t require 
much brains ; yet you can’t do it thor- 
oughly for yourself. The brainiest 
man will not see all the faults in his 
own business. 

The average public is quick to peck 
at every flaw. The man who talks for 
you would better come from their side 
of the counter and talk in their lan- 


is 




















So home with them, so to say, 
and give unprejudiced advice. That is 
all a writer claims to do. 








WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS. 
By T. B. Russell. 
Lonpbon, July 20, 1892. 

The following appeared in an issue 
of the British Medical Fournal, which 
contained 72 pages of advertising, each 
valued at about $25 : 

Makers of various kinds of soap have from 
time to time introduced us to many novel ways 
of advertising the virtues of their commodi- 
ties. A method has just been adopted by a 
northern firm, which, whilst not lacking in 
novelty, possesses apparently some utility, It 
is announced that, instead of throwing away 
thousands of pounds in the ordinary form of 
advertisements, the makers have decided on 
putting aside a portion of the profits for a con- 
valescent home fund, by means of which those 
who have been seriously ill or injured may ob- 
tain a free pass and admission for three weeks 
to a sea-side or other convalescent home. 
Tickets will be apportioned to the different 
districts when the required weight of this par- 
ticular soap has been sold in those districts. 
Each case has to be certified by a medical man. 

Considering that the B. WZ. F. is 
supported by the advertisements of its 
patrons, ‘* throwing away thousands of 
pounds ” is not a kindly expression. 

* * * x * 

After a long and rather checkered 
existence the London Pictorial World 
has gone where the critics cease from 
troubling and the weary advertising 
manager is at rest. Its struggles here 
for some time have been painful. Late 
last year the paper, which was then 
selling at sixpence, underwent a recon- 
struction, made a big spurt with its 
Christmas number, and sought an in- 
crease of circulation by coming out at 
threepence—half price. Then it went 
back to the old price, and one felt that 
the end was not far off. It died, so 
far as its existence as a separate jour- 
nal was concerned, last week, and re- 
ceived decent burial in the arms of 
Black and White, which is going ahead 
in circulation. I saw the other day an 
accountant’s certificate showing that the 
issue of the latter had increased by 
70 per cent since the beginning of the 
year. It is curious to note that Black 
and White is really responsible for the 
death of the Pictorial World. The 
entrance of the former into the jour- 
nalistic field was the occasion of great 
efforts on the part of the existing illus- 
trated weeklies, the ///ustrated London 
News and the Graphic, to meet the 
new competition by adding to their 
own attractions. This naturally mili- 
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tated against the Pictorial World, and 
though the event shows that there was 
ample room for the other three (indeed 
the ///ustrated London News 1 know 
to have actually increased its circula- 
tion—I had no information as to the 
Graphic) it was proved that the Pic- 
torial World could not rise to the oc- 
casion. It is now, therefore, ‘‘ incor- 
porated” with Black and White, The 
illustrated weeklies are valuable media 
for advertising, and circulate among 
the intelligent and the moneyed classes 
all over the kingdom. 
* a * ¥ > 

A bootmaker in Holborn resorts to 
an amusing device to increase the at- 
tractions of his window, on the upper 
portion of which he displays the 
‘*lasts” or foot-models, in wood, of 
well-known people whose shoes he 
makes. They are chiefly of cyclists of 
racing celebrity, shoes for this sport 
being one of the specialities of the firm 
in question. There seems to be no 
limit to the interest the public will take 
in well-known people ! 

A tailor in Ludgate Hill has attracted 
some little attention by a small written 
notice, saying : 





THE LARGEST SHEET OF GLASS 
IN ENGLAND 
WILL SHORTLY BE FIXED IN 
THIS WINDOW. 


* * * * * 


Mr. James Payn, who seems to take 
a considerable interest in advertis- 
ing questions, writes as follows in the 
current issue of the ///ustrated London 
News : 

‘*The ways of the advertiser, like 
that of the transgressor, are hard, in 
the sense of difficult. What does the 
‘young man’ want who advertises in 
the Daily Telegraph for the position 
of an ‘improver’? One has heard of 
a youth being tied to a woman’s apron- 
string, but not elsewhere. He ‘un- 
derstands paper’ (a thing which, if he 
means the newspaper, I sometimes 
fail to do), and ‘can work the guillo- 
tine.’ If this be true, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself to confess it ; yet 
he boasts of having ‘had five years’ 
experience.’ The strange thing is that 





his advertisement is headed ‘ Station- 
ery, Books, Printing’; but this is, per- 
haps, a cipHer to conceal his crimes. 

‘* Curiously enough, immediately un- 
derneath this comes one of the most 
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innocent and philosophic proposals that 
ever graced a journal, ‘ Business 
men, clergymen, and those having 
much brain work’ (a class apparently 
quite different from the other two) are 
adjured to ‘send for a recipe, invalua- 
ble, genuine, harmless, and which 
makes you as bright as a child.’ This 
is not a soap, or else it is a very ex- 
pensive one, for it costs a guinea. 
What can it be? If it renders one 
‘ like a child,’ what a blessing it would 
be to the miscreant who has been 
‘working the guillotine ’ for five years.” 
a x * * * 

The following remarks are extracted 
from the same issue of the same 
journal ; 

We quote from a few advertisements, 
which, though they may be issued by private 
detectives of the most honorable character, 
suggest that their disappearance from the pub- 
lic prints would be rather to the public advan- 
tage than otherwise, They do not seem per- 
fectly wholesome : 

0-AND-SO’S DETECTIVES.—When 

there is a mysterious person ‘n the house- 
hold, or a mystery to be unravelled, secure the 
aid of a male or female detective of unsus- 


picious appearance. Private addresses secretly 
obtained by lady detectives. 











HINGUMY’S DETECTIVES (MALE 
and FEMALE) for SECRET WATCH- 
INGS, ascertaining where people go, what 
they do, the company they keep, whether the 
club is responsible for late hours, and if shop- 
ping alone occupies so much time. 








A week or two ago it was announced by 
advertisement that one of these agency spies 
(whether male or female was not stated) would 
take passage by a certain well-known steam- 
ship to New York. Consider the feelings of 
this unknown individual's fellow-passengers 
when they read the announcement. 








THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PRESS. 


(As reviewed by M. Edward Delille, in the 
London Nineteenth Century.) 

In the Mineteenth Century for July, 
M. Edward Delille, a well-known 
Frenchman of letters, resident in Lon- 
don, discourses at great length, and 
with considerable discursiveness, on the 
press in America. The essay appears 
to form an installment in a series of 
papers, among which some piquant 
personalities on French journalists have 
already appeared ; another article of 
the series, scarcely in the best taste, 
contained the observations of eminent 
French writers on each other. 

‘* Everywhere, everywhere in Amer- 
ica,” says M. Delille, ‘‘ papers are pub- 
lished, purchased and perused. -A 
fearsome tome is the American News- 





paper Directory. The joint forces of 
a battalion might avail to master ts 
contents, but the most conscientious 
chronicler of press characteristics in 
general could not think to cope with it 
single handed. Just one stupendous 
fact, though, may be mentioned, +hich 
the briefest survey of this inordinate 
volume’s pages will place beyond a 
doubt ; the total number of newspaper 
publications in the Union is nearer 
twenty thousand than ten. A sort of 
newspaper tornado is what the Ameri- 
cans live in.” 

‘*No American town of more than 
20,000 inhabitants—and how many 
there may be of these, statisticians 
only know—but keeps up its two, or 
three, or four important papers. The 
towns grow, and the papers grow 
apace. And then these papers build 
unto themselves enormous ‘ offices,’ 
which become immediately the show- 
places of the whole surrounding State, 
“Seen our World building? Well, you 
should. I tell you it’s just about the 
biggest thing ever e-rected. ” 

A point of contrast between the 
press of America and England, often 
pointed out in PRINTERS’ INk’s Lon- 
don letter, is duly noted by M. Delille: 
‘*The United States are unlike Eng- 
land and France in this respect (be- 
sides a good many others), that they 
cannot be said to have a metropolitan 
newspaper press. The New York pa- 
pers? They are the papers on New 
York — nothing more. They can no 
more pretend to represent the country 
at large than can the Washington pa- 
pers, or the Chicago papers,. or the pa- 
pers of Boston or San Francisco.” In 
England and France, of course, the 
distances being geographically small, 
the metropolitan press covers the whole 
ground more or less completely, which 
is an important advertising considera- 
tion. ‘*On the whole, however,” he 
continues, ** the New York newspapers 
may be regarded as the most interest- 
ing and typical, if only for the reason 
that New York is so much richer in 
associations and wider, deeper, and 
more various in its life than any other 
of the larger American cities.” Note 
that M. Delille compares New York 
with the others to their detriment. It 
is not often that he has anything to the 
advantage of any American institution 
to say. 

He cannot get through without tell- 
ing once again the ‘* Jas. Gordon Ben- 
nett horse whipped again,” and ‘‘ Stan- 
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ley, I want you to go and discover 
Livingstone” chestnuts. Then he goes 
through the //era/d page by page : 

‘Page 1—Wholly devoted to adver- 
tisements, close packed and printed in 
the very smallest type. Large and nau- 
seous developement of the department 
headed ‘ Personal.’ ‘ Will young lady, 
wearing blue jacket, who noticed young 
man in Leonard street yesterday, be- 
tween 1.30 and 2 p. m., grant acquaint- 
ance? Address Leonard, Hera/d of- 
fice.’ Or again: ‘ Effingham, the day 
gave tidings of you which compensated 
not for the absence of your own sweet 
self.’ Then the usual features of ‘ Lost 
and Found,’ ‘ Marriages and Deaths,’ 
‘Religious Notices,’ * Horses and Car- 
riages,’ ‘ Furniture,’ besides one or two 
large advertisements” (it is wonderful 
how technical our Gallic friend gets 
under the stimulus of study) ‘‘of Eu- 
ropean Hotels thrown on here and 
there for variety.” (.Sic.) 

‘Page 2, like page 1, a solid mass 
of advertisements, mostly of real 
estate and flats. A little lower down 
boarders—Oh, unfortunates !—are ad- 
vertised for, to the extent of a column 
and a half.” Then he strikes the read- 
ing matter, and does not approve of it ; 
of the advertisements on pages 11 and 
12 he is too exhausted to say anything, 
except to record the fact that they are 
there. 

Then he tackles the World, and 
does not like that either. To the Suz 
he is kinder: ‘‘ The Sum, I believe, 
has been always identified with its 
present editor, Mr. Dana. His ability 
is generally recognized in the States. 
But is not excessive modesty a charac- 
teristic of the Suz? For at the top 
of page 1, on either side of the title, 
appears this sentence, circumscribed 
within a species of cartouche: ‘If 
you see it in the Suz it’s so.’ The 
Sun’s ten pages are close printed and 
thickly packed. They seem to con- 
tain, on the whole, articles rather 
sounder than those of the Wor/d and 
Herald, But the tone of the paper is 
much the same.” Then he selects 
some head-lines and other expressions 
which he does not like. ‘* Lower 
down,” he continues, ‘* ‘Sudden and 
Startling’ is a good heading for a para- 
graph ; but the most ‘ startling’ feature 
is to find, when you get to the end of 
the column, that it is all a mere rec/ame 
in disguise. ‘On Fire with Eczema’ 
seems a painful state of affairs, but 
this again is simply an advertisement 
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under false pretences.” In the New 
York Zimes he lights upon another 
heading of this kind, which he very 
justly says is ‘‘not nice” — ‘* Nine 
Itching Children.” But PRINTERS’ 
INK protested long ago! 

Of the 7ribune M. Delille has 
‘“* very little to say that is not favor- 
able.” ‘‘In general tone, tenor and 
appearance it approaches an Englist 
daily of the highest class.” ‘* Person 
alities are eschewed, save, perhaps, in 
the throes of some particularly violent 
political campaign. An excellent feat- 
ure is the London correspondence of 
Mr. Smalley.” He does not mention 
that the London correspondence of a 
certain New York daily involved the 
correspondent here in an action for 
libel and heavy damages the other day. 

For the provincial press of the 
United States M. Delille says some- 
thing which, from a journalist’s stand- 
point, is more than flattering—I am 
not suggesting that it is not true. 

‘In America, vulgarly speaking, 
the whole telegraphic news of the 
world is always on tap. Just as you 
will find in the very smallest Western 
village a billiard table of newest metro- 
politan pattern, if there be a billiard 
table at all, so you will find in the 
Arizona Shriekers and Dacotah Grave- 
vards telegrams from Europe of as 
fresh a date as any in the New York 
World or Sun. Were the Czar Alex- 
ander to be dynamited, or President 
Carnot suddenly proclaimed Emperor 
under the title of ‘Sadi Ier,’ all 
America would become acquainted 
with the fact at almost exactly the same 
hour as Russia or France. So perhaps 
the hideous jungle of telegraph poles 
studding American civilization from 
the Lakes to Texas, and from the 
Sound to the Golden Gate, and—typi- 
cally enough—with their coarse net- 
work of wires shutting out one’s view 
of the turquoise heavens above, are not 
without their uses, after all.” 

‘*Somewhere in America you will 
find a journal representing every inter- 
est that could be named, from polyg- 
amy to Polynesian metaphysics.” 
‘* America,” he thinks, “is the great 
home of these journals of fads and 
specialties. In the States the moment 
a man has an idea he starts a paper, in 
order to advocate it. Such organs are 


not, perhaps, particularly admirable, 
but, at all events, they may be regarded 
as enhancing the variety of life.” 

**So much is the American newspa- 
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per a newspaper, that it contains noth- 
ing whatever but news—no literature, 
no criticism, no description.” Then 
he proceeds, in direct juxtaposition 
with this astonishing statement, to tell 
what a Sunday edition of a New York 
daily is like, and this with substantial 
accuracy! He says, finally: ‘‘ Money 
is never an object with American news- 
paper proprietors when it is a question 
of gratifying what they feel to be a 
prevailing desire or taste among their 
readers. Let us keep our minds open, 
has long been the advice of sages. Let 
us keep our papers open, is a no less 
desirable principle—in some countries 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. The undeniable openness 
of American sheets constitutes, per- 
haps, the only hopeful element in a 
newspaper press that in other respects 
is rather a portent than a subject for 
just boast.” 

This is the peroration. Yet M. 
Delille found a number of things which 
astonished, and some which edified 
him, in what was very plainly a brief 
and cursory study of the American 
press. The odd thing about it is that, 
with the exception of the few remarks 
quoted in the early part of this con- 
densation of his remarks, he does not 
appear to have noticed what strikes 
first and foremost every Englishman, 
and still more, every Frenchman, who 
looks at American periodicals and 
newspapers, namely, the extraordinary 
excellence, virility and characteristic 
nature of the advertisements. 

O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us, 
A small installment of this ‘‘ giftie 
will be, perhaps, an excuse for repro- 
ducing some rather unpleasant, and 
not always just, strictures in the above 
survey of the greatest of all American 
institutions. 





W. D. HOWELLS ON ADVER- 
TISEMENT WRITING. 


Mr. Howells is a most relentless 
critic of snobs, yet in the August 
Harper's we find him committing an 
act of literary snobbery worthy of the 


most accomplished member of the 2 


guild, 

Ray, the hero of his serial, ‘‘A 
World of Chance,” is represented in 
this installment as practically ‘‘ on his 
uppers.” He cannot find a publisher 
for his book, and ninety-five out of a 
hundred of his manuscripts are de- 





clined by the newspapers and maga. 
zines. He goes into society of a cer. 
tain sort, but we learn that he danced 
sometimes ‘‘ when his pockets were so 
empty that he walked one way to save 
his car fares.” But, notwithstanding 
his discouragements, it appears that he 
had an ‘‘artistic ideal” of himself— 
whatever that may have been—which 
prevented him from gaining a liveli- 
hood by methods just as honorable 
and much less precarious than those 
he was then pursuing : 

He hurried home and put together some of 
the verses that had come back to him from 
the comic papers, and mailed them to the 
Sunday Planet. He had learned not to re- 
spect his work the less for being rejected, and 
the Planet did not wane in his esteem because 
the editor of the F. S. (** Funny Side’) ac- 
cepted all his outcast verses. But the pay 
was deplorably little ; and for the first time he 
was tempted to consider an offer of partner- 
ship with a gentleman who wrote advertise- 
ments for a living, and who, in the falterings 
of his genius from overwork, had professed 
himself willing to share his honors and profits 
with a younger man; the profits, at any rate, 
were enormous. 

But this temptation endured only for a mo- 
ment of disheartenment. In all his straits, 
Ray not only did his best, but he kept true to 
a certain ideal of himself as an artist. There 
were some things he could not do even to 
make a living. He might sell anything he 
wrote, and he might write anything within 
the bounds of honesty that would sell, but he 
could not sell his pen, or let it for hire to be 
used as the lessee wished. It was not the 
loftiest grade of zsthetics or ethics, and per- 
haps the distinctions he made were largely 
imaginary. But he refused the partnership 
offered him, though it came with a most flat- 
tering recognition of his literary abilities and 
of his peculiar fitness for the work proposed. 

He came to knowa good many young fel- 
lows who were struggling forward on the same 
lines with himself, and chancing it high and 
low with the great monthlies, where the 
offered their poems and short stories, and with 
the one-cent dailies, where they turned in 
their space work. They had a courage in 
their risks which he came to share in its gay- 
ety, if not its irr. verence, and he enjoyed the 
cheerful cynicism with which they philoso- 
phized the facts of the newspaper side of their 
trade: they had studied its average of suc- 
cesses and failures, and each of them had his 
secret for surprising the favor of the manag- 
ing editor, as infallible as the gambler’s plan 
for breaking the bank at Monaco. 

‘*You don’t want to be serious,”’ one blithe 
spirit volunteered for Ray's instruction in a 
moment of defeat; ‘* you want to give a light 
and cheerful cast to things. For instance, if a 
fireman loses his life in a burning building, 
you musn’t go straight for the reader's s pity; 
you must appeal to his sense of the pictur- 
sque. You must call it, ‘ Knocked out in a 
Fight with Fire,’ or something like that, and 
treat the incident with mingled pathos and 
humor. If you've got a case of suicide by 
drowning, all you've got to do is to call it 
‘Launch of one more Unfortunate,’ and the 
editor is yours. Go round and make studies 
of our metropolitan civilization ; write up the 
* Leisure Moments of Surface-car Conductors,’ 
or * Talks with the ‘Ticket-choppers.’ Do the 
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amateur scavanger, and describe the * Myster- 
jes of the average Ash-barrel.’” 

The slurs upon certain phases of 
modern journalism ‘are, perhaps, not 
altogether undeserved, but it is hard to 
find an adequate excuse for the frame 
of mind in which the young man 
viewed the writing of advertisements. 
The law is a profession generally re- 
spected even by persons with “‘ artistic 
ideals,” yet the lawyer ‘‘ hires” his 
brains and suffers no fall in pubiic 
esteem. ‘The same is true of other 
professions. ‘The advertisement writer 
occupies the position of advertising at- 
torney to the merchant, and so long as 
he finds his work remunerative he can 
afford to smile at the snobbish young 
man who kept the wolf from the door 
by writing comic paragraphs for a 
third-class weekly, but found that 
“there were some things (writing ad- 
vertisements) he could not do even to 
make a living.” 





—o<—$_$___—— 


STILL ALIVE AND DOING QUITE 


NICELY, THANKS. 
OFFICE OF ) 
Tue CenTRAL MeruHopistT, 
CATLETTSBURG, Ky., July 20, 1892. f 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Printers’ Ink, like the Dutchman's cow, 
has come up missing for several weeks. Have 
the big brogans of the P.-M. General squoze 
the life out of it? If so, let this motto go 
upon its grave: ‘* Squiz to death in the house 
of friends.” If it still kicks, let some of its 
blows come this way. Yours very truly, 

ZerHANIAH MEEK, 





a a 
A BLOW AT FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Stock Grower AND Farmer, { 

Las Veaas, N. M., July 13, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

* * * Trust you will be successful in 
your fight with the autocrat of the P, O, De- 
partment. If there is a legitimate and appre- 
ciated class publication in the country it 1s 
Printers’ Ink. For the powers the sancti- 
monious fiend arrogates to himself there can 
be no warrant in law, and if he is not checked 
the result will be dangerous to the freedom of 
the press. H. H. Pierce, Editor and Pub. 

o- —_—— 

A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT. 
MonTGOMERY STANDARD, l 
no. W. Jacks, Publisher, 

Montcomery City, Mo., July 29, 1892. § 
Editor of Prixters’ Ink: 

I can no longer claim the honor of being 
secretary of the Missouri Press Association, 
my time having expired at the last meeting of 
the association. I have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that the ruling excluding Printers’ Ink 
1s not only arbitrarily wrony, but dangerous 
inthe extreme, and should be reversed by all 
means. 

I think it would be prc per to prepare a re- 
solution on the subject and send it to the sec- 
retary of the Missouri Press Association, with 
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the request that he sees it put before that 
body for discussion. I am satisfied a resolu- 
tion d ing such a decision would 
by unanimous vote. If you desire it, | will 
place the resolution before the convention 
myself, It convenes August 25. 

Resp’y, Jno. W. Jacks. 


—-me- 





A SUNDAY-SCHOOL PROTEST. 
German Pus.ication Boarp, 
Cuuncu & Sunpay-ScuHoor LireraTurE, » 

Cuicaco, Ill., July 25, 1892. j 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We miss Printers’ Ink from our table. 
What is the matter? Any further strained 
relations with Wanamaker? He has carried 
that far enough, surely, and ought to come to 
time. Very truly, German Pusi. Boarp. 


aad 
ANOTHER OF ‘HONEST JOHN'S” FA- 
VORITES. 


New York, Juty 28, 1892. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I enclose herewith a copy of the *‘ U. S. 
Official Postal Guide” for July, together 
with a portion of the wrapper, containing 
these words : 





This Envelope can lawfully be used only 

| by an officer of the United States on Off- 

cial Business of the Government. ‘lhe 

use of it to avoid payment of postage on 

rivate matter of any kind is punishable 
by a fine of $300. 








It appears from the publisher's advertise- 
ment that the “ U. S, Official Postal Guide” 
is not published by the Government, but is a 
private enterprise, the profits of which accrue 
to George F, Lasher, of Philadelphia, the 
publisher. 

In urging subscriptions to the “ U. S, Offi- 
cial Postal Guide,’’ the Post-Office Depart- 
ment pushes the personal interests of Mr. 
Geo, re Lasher. In sending large numbers of 
sample copies through the mails, the Post- 
Office Department does so with the expressed 
desire and purpose that the business commu- 
nity shall thereby be induced to become sub- 
scribers to that publication, 

I desire to ask whether this use of the mails 
by the Post-Office Department, to further the 
personal interest of Mr. George F. Lasher, is 
not a violation of the law summarized above ; 
and whether the mailing of sample copies of 
any private publication, to induce subscrip- 
tions thereto, is properly ‘* official business.” 

Yours truly, AnTI-BuREAUCRAT. 


oo - 
PREFERRED POSITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 
From the Redlands (Cal.) Citrograph. 

The Covina Argus ought to be ashamed of 
itself for permitting an advertisement to ap- 

ar across its first page above the heading. 
Noamount of money should be expected to 
compensate for such vandalism. 





—-+e-+ 


ADVERTISING BROUGHT A PARTNER. 


From the Greenwich (Conn.) News. 

The advantage of advertising in the News 
has been fully proven. Mr. W. E. Banta, of 
Banta Bros. & Co., inserted a 5-column adv. 
in our issue of last Friday, and in consequence 
was obliged to take in another partner a few 
days later. The little fellow appeared earlv 
Sunday morning and tipped the scales at 94 
pounds, 
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TWENTY FOR ONE NOT A SURE THING. 
From the Wilkesbarre Record. 


Probably a good many papers will this week 
rint an advertisement which is being sent out 
y an advertising agency in New York, setting 

forth what purports to 3 a guessing contest, 
‘The “* guesses ”’ are so palpably apparent that 
the offering of cash prizes to the successful 
guessers is a fraud on the face of it. Although 
the agency offers the Record nearly double 
the advertising rates, the Record declines to 
accept it. Whenever anybody offers you 
twenty dollars for one it is not safe to invest 
the one, Give this guessing contest the 
go-by. 

CONFESSIONS OF A JOURNALIST. 
From an Exchange. 

I used to be a young editor once. My duty 
was to carry the paper around to the subscrib- 
ers every F a was always quick, and as 
I ran through the streets I flung the papers in 
the yards, After I got back the other editor, 
who owned the paper, used to say, ‘* See here! 
Mr. Brown, Miss Jones, Mrs. Peters and the 
baker all say they got no papers, and I had to 
give them each a copy.”’ ‘hen I used to 


say: 

“Why did you do that? Brown's paper is 
sticking up in his grape trellis. Miss i 
paper fell under her front stoop. Mrs. Peters’ 
lighted on top of her side porch, and the 
baker’s paper popped through a hole in his 
cellar window. If those people spent as much 
time looking for their papers as they do com- 
ing down town to complain of me, they would 
show more sense.’ 

After I had been an editor a few years I 
learned how to be a reporter, and began to en- 
joy life. Jutian Racpu, 


es 
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WANTS. 


Advertisements under this head 75 cents a!ine 





F you want to know of a thoroughly oat 
school for your daughter, send for ca‘ 
to 8ST. AGATHA’S SCHOOL, Springfield, Illinois. 


ARTNER WANTED—For %6,000 cash will sell 

to satisfactory newspaper man half interest 
in Republican ly and Weekly. Address 
“ BUSINESS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


I +7 MASTERPIECES—An Elegant Fall Ad- 
vertising Sheet. Suitable for any business. 

Send six cents for sample copy. JRIFFIFH, 
AXTELL & CADY CO., Embossers, Holyoke, Mass 


Vy JE WANT got AGENTS’ LETTERS t 


have been rece’ 
pay eash for an ogee ON from 1,000 to 10,000. 


nd sample of letters and sample of ad. from 


which they were received. Name cash price 4) 
per 1,000. MAY FLOWER MED. CO., 34 Wabash 
Ave , Chicago. 


+o 


FOR SALE. 





Advertisements under this head 75 centsaline. 


Pees FOR sty ng? pea EMPIRE 


CO., 146 Worth St., New Yor 


I Aes ILLUSTRATIONS for pupers. Cat- 
alogue, 25c. AM. ILLUS. CO., Newark, N. J. 


OR SALE—Electrical yoursel » an snetesive 
field. At alow price. © ms “ ELECTR 
CAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


F?. R SALE—A ons 13x19 Liberty press, 
aoe nd ink f Ad- 
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Agents’ addresses, printed 
eo ne aire armeceand 
pe 1,000” AGENT'S HERALD, Phila Pe 





aad 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 
more, without display, 75ec. a line, 


G RIT 

1 

yan BIBBER’S. 

@ POKANE SPOKESMAN. 

= 

L2**** INKS are the best. New York. 


OHN T. MUL! iy BASANG AGENCY, Faulk. 
land, Del. $2 perl 000 
I UFFALO TIMES | proves over 33,000 circula- 
tion. It will pay you. 
I OSTON HOTEL GUIDE challenges any hotel 
paper on circulation. #2. 
The leading 


GENTS GUIDE, New York 

4\ agents’ paper. Send for copy 

66 })UT IT IN THE POST,” South Bend, Ind, 
Only morning paper in Northwest Ind 

N EDICAL BRIEF (St. Louis). est circula- 

i tion of any medical dical journal in the ae 


| EWEY’S Canada List (60 List (60 
30c. line. D. R. DEWEY t 


4 Lines $1. 1 in. $3.50. 1 col § 


5b. 1 page $153.80 
50,000 proven. Woman’s Work, Athens, Ge. 


4 BRICKMAKER, Chicago, Ill., twice a 
month reaches 10,000 users of machinery. 


JATENTS.—DAVIS & CO, 605 Seventh St, 
Washington, b. C. CHARGES MODERATE. 
$1 50 For 5 lines % days. 6days, 50cts. EN- 
««)U TERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circ. 7,000 
A DVERTISERS’ GUIDE. Mailed on rocelne of of 
41 stamp. STANLEY DAY, New Market 
ARM LIFE. of Rochester, N. Y., 16 pages, 61 
columns, monthly. Guaranteed "cire’n, 25,500, 
et AMERICAN HEARTHSTONE, Rockaway, 
N. J. 32 pages, 8x11, with cover. Kates le. 
rer line. 
T IS BIGGER — THE TERRE HAUTE EX- 
PRESS- en any paper in Indiana outside 
Indianapolis. 
JRINTER—A nd opent opening for a_ practical 
rinter with $1 “ L. M. WALTERS, 222 
r St., Philadeiphia. ” 
Kk ANSAS is thoroughly cov covered by THE KAN- 
\ SAS WEEKLY CAPITAL, Topeka, Kan , the 
leading farm and family newspaper of the State, 
at O'vn RATES sre so sow —) ue can’t buy a 
cire’n. Sample 
ree TELUS STRATED WI WEEKLY, Topeka, Kansas. 
‘HE PEOPLE’S ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 
(monthly), New Orleans, La. A Southern fam- 
ly magazine, it reaches Sou’rn homes. Adv’tise! 
D3 apne pied PUBLISHERS, lease send circu- 
ys en list of your directories to U 8 





Hamhtton on 











ADDRESS L. Box 1407, Bradford, McKean 
10., Pa 
NALAXY OF MUSIC, Boston, Mass.—We 
¥ prove what we say or no pay. Circulation 


for June, 19,585. Average for year, 23,148 copies 
Rates and sample free. 


VAPER wealane~ M. Plummer & Co, I61 
William St., N. Y., sell every kind of paper 
used by AT and publishers, at lowest prices 
Full line quality of Printers’ Ink 


- TH OHIO STATE JOU! SxAL goes to the 
—— of the best people in central Obio 
Daily, 12,500; Weekly, 22,000; Sunday, 17,000 
Nearly all "the leading general advertisers use its 
regularly. 








ne on steam a 
E MESSENGER, Tackson, Miss. 


OR SALE OR LE ASE—Republican weekly xf 

long-established reputation; county se*t ; 
ones and manufacturing center. Address 
J. VAILL, West Winsted, Conn. 








TH Eighth Annual Edition Co-operative 
Chart will be ready sc Gives statements 
of all aot og ic 
Mailed f Address F. H. LEAVEN- 
WORTH Pu BLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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tiPERIOR Mechanical Engraving. Photo me 
S trotype Eng. Co., 7 New ‘Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


Ree Co. 0 THE GaLvaneom NEWS, Geo. 


Co., bef = yy of Printers? Ink, 
January a, say : ‘“ There is also an especially 
r in Galveston, ony and weekly, that 
over the whole of Ti a ” For yy 4 
goes wel yates of advertising, etc., address A. H. 
B & CO., Galveston, Texas. 
7 VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is carefully 
E read by many anne newspaper men 





and printers, as well as by advertisers, If you 
want Ho buy a@ pa paper or to get a situation as edi- 
tor, the thing to do is to announce your desire in 
a want advertisement. Any ay that can be | 
told in twenty-five words can inserted tor 
three dollars. As a rule one AR can be re- 
lied upon to do the business. 





NOVELTIES for Publishers and Novelty Deal- 
ers. P.O. Bo 


Box 3046, Boston. Send for Catalogue. 
AGENTS’ NAMES, New Ones. 1000 for 25c. 
ORGANS, in. exchange for enece. 
Dan’l F Beatty, Wash’gton N 
PATENTS FITZGERALD, Washi 
P ton. D.C. d-page Book PRE 
Effective advertisi 


a. woe Mail Agency, St. Louis, Mo. 
PIANOS, | y, Wash’gton, N. J. 
A. TON, ox Washi —— Tye 
| 
| 
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1) For a ~ t TEL SPENCERIAN, 
NIC 


810 B’way, N. ¥. 
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35,000 Farmers § son visiting the ane 


RYLAND FARM 
Dodd's ewcnine Aeered Boston, o 


Send for Estimate. pat 
Cie: 






















RELIABLE DEALING CAREFUL SERVICE. 
oy" LOW ESTIMATES. «23 








How to Make 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
Use Latest Improved Process 
and a New York Vulcanizer. Cir- 
culars free. BARTON MFG.CO., 

338 Broadway, New ¥ York. 


“ASAIN FRANCISCO GALL. 


Established 1353. 
—. be 769—Sunday, 61,861. 


The waneper of the Pacific Coast 
in ee racter and Influence. 
















Diving into 
Advertising 
is well encagh, providing 


you look be’ — you leap. 


Sear water ome mC pI 
depth are eponentie. 
— cad micireulation 
must 


th p 
Dive fora comteact Pith 
Sxbool! Board Jou 


CECA a wie UKEE, 


ops 


If you wisH 
ro ADVERTISE 
ANYTHING 
ANYWHERE 
«: ANY TIME 


Our services are at your disposal. 


THE GEO. P, ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 














THE (ane JOURNAL, | 
Advertisers say it pays. 
| 
KUTS For “Advertisers ; lively, cheap. 
Bring trade eve time. Send | 
for proofs free. CHAS. W. HAR- 
PER, Columbus, O. 
Always pays . 
OPINION "=" 
ae w York. 
Kate Field's Is read b ps gry people | 
the people you want to reach 
when you adverti 
ATTENTION, F PLEASE. 
We Good Cuts at these rates: 1 col. Por- 
cis, He. il ee Buildings, $2.50 ; Zeal, ‘Build. 
CHICAGO PHO. ENG. CO., 185 Madison St., Chi. 
iT 55 A con BOOK 
MEN. 
Or Six 2 Cent Stamps 
P. 0. Box 108. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
have our specialties, wherein we feel we excel 
I write ads, but my apoctalty is PAMPH 
for descriptive, imaginative, artistic a 
nal work neanniot be be criticised, “ 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. Crreuintion, 15,500, 
UB Li ee 
who pay their bills. Are these 
Washington, Washington, D. C. 
make 
traits, 75c. ; 
ff for boom editions. 

Mailed Secure. = ‘Cents cer 
THE BEST OF US 
When you want something in this line, which, 

WHEATLEY, write me." Til. 








THE HOME CIRCLE, 


ST. uis, MO. 
75,000 ym Each Month. 
An ‘exceedingly desirable medium for 

GENERAL ADVERTISERS. 
Try 10 lines one time tor $5.00, 











Tax Home Circe Pus. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








PREMIUMS. 


Dealers with anything good to offer 
in this line should send Catalogues, 
Price Lists, Discount Sheets, &c. (but 
not traveling men) to the 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 





PUBLICATION OFFICES : 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
No. 138 Fleet Street, E. C., London. 


Issued every Wednesday. 


Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a year in advance ; single copies, 


Five Cents. No back numbers. Wholesale 
price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 75 cents a line ; $150 a page ; 
one-half page, $75; one-fourth page, $37.50. 
Twenty-five per cent additional for special posi- 
tions—when granted. First and last page fifty 
per cent additional. Special Notices, Wants or 
For Sale, two lines or more, 75 cents a line. Ad- 
vertisements must be handed in one week before 
the day of publication. 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 








NEW YORK, AUGUST 10, 1892. 


WILL MR. WANAMAKER READ WHAT 
REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPERS 
THINK OF HIM? 





SSOCIATION. 
OrFiIcE OF PRESIDENT. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


In common with all the newspaper publish- 
ers of Michigan, 1 have been an interested 
observer of your contest with the Post-Office 
Department in behalf of your peerless little 
journal, Printers’ Ink. 

Ordinarily my sympathies would be with the 
official representatives of my party at Wash- 
ington ; but in this case I believe them to be 
wrong, and the wrong they are doing you is 
also in opposition to the sympathies and inter- 
ests of all the newspaper publishers of the 
United States. Whatever may be the outcome 
of your contest, I sincerely hope nothing will 
disturb the welcome weekly visits of your 
valuable little journal to the newspaper men of 
Michigan. 

We are all willing to pay, and have paid in 
full, the regular subscription price for it. We 
believe it to be legitimate second-class matter, 
and we join with the great chorus of Republi- 
can and Democratic and Prohibition and Inde- 

ndent newspaper publishers of the country 
in asking that justice be done to our pet publi- 
cation, Printers’ Inx. 

Yours sincerely, 


Perry F, Powers. 
Cadillac, Mich. 


MICHIGAN REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER t 





ne 

THE New York 7elegram advocates 
a longer term for the President ; but 
Mr. Wanamaker’s violation of civil 
service rules in the Baltimore Post-Of- 
fice ; a reported pecuniary interest in 
the postal pneumatic tubes in Philadel- 
phia ; persecution of publishers who 
criticise his action, and apparent favor 
shown the publisher of Book News, 
make us thankful that 47s term, at any 
rate, can never be prolonged. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 









PRINTERS’ INK wili regularly appear 
in any case. It is too lusty an infant 
to die from interference with its health. 
ful functions, by even the most officious 
wet nurse that is likely to be counte. 
nanced by a parental government.—P, 
I., Fanuary 27, 1892. 


‘THE somewhat remarkable statement 
was made by Mr. A. Frank Richard- 
son in one of his recent advertisements, 
that ‘‘more people now live in ‘the 
States’ that Aave been in California 
than now reside there.” Possibly this 
may be said, too, of some New Eng. 
land States. 


AN advertiser lately sent out a leaf- 
let with a glaring error in spelling on 
the front cover. This was followed a 
few days later by a neatly typewritten 
letter explaining that ‘* several copies 
of the folder had been sent out by 
mistake,” and enclosing a ‘‘ corrected 
one.” Naturally the recipient of such 
a communication would examine the 
“corrected” circular, although the 
first one might never have had a glance. 
If this is a new advertising dodge its 
inventor deserves credit for his inge- 
nuity. 





THE advertiser’s right to demand 
the size of an edition of a paper is 
based upon the theory that he buys not 
merely a certain number of lines of 
space, but that he is entitled to have his 
announcement printed and circulated 
in a definite number of copies. Not 
every publisher is willing to accept 
these premises. The publisher of a 
monthly class journal in Buffalo testi- 
fies to his belief in the advertiser's 
right to know the measure of his pur- 
chase by sending with every bill the 
printer’s certificate that so many copies 
have been printed and bound. 





THE business man who doesn’t ad- 
vertise sometimes quotes the Shake- 
spearian saying, ‘‘ Good wine needs no 
bush,” when pushed by friends for a 
reason for his unbusinesslike policy. 
In the days of the author of ‘*‘ As You 
Like It,” the press was not the impor- 
tant factor in life that it is nowadays, 
and the science of advertising was still 
in a crude state. Times have changed 
greatly since the days when the 


‘*bush” performed the same sort of 
service for the wine merchant that the 
striped pole now does for the barber. 
The announcements of wine merchants 
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are not infrequently seen in the papers, 
and some of the leading brands of 
champagne are extensively advertised. 
A retail dealer in Brooklyn who adver- 
tises uses the old proverb because it 
seems so appropriate to his business, 
but feeling, no doubt, that it is a little 
out of place, he adds this qualifying 
phrase: ‘* This advertisement is wo/ a 
bush ; it is simply a pointer.” 


THE REVIEWER. 

The system the humorous papers 
have of scattering jokelets through 
their advertising pages is supposed to 
be of much advantage to the adver- 
tiser, but it occasionally has an oppo- 
site effect. Mr. George Batten directs 
my attention to one of these mediums 
in which a startling example of the 
mal-apropos in advertising occurs, and 
inquires whether the advertiser, in all 
justice, could not demand another in- 
sertion. In fine type appears this 
little announcement : 

Read these little 3 lines. 

3uy Cook's Extra Dry Imperial Chamni- 
pagne if you want a fine and delicious drink. 





Directly above it in overshadowing 
type was this : 

One of the men of whom the devil feels the 
surest is the moderate drinker who thinks he 
is safe.—Ram's Horn, 

Heretofore advertisers have been 
quite content to order an advertise- 
ment ‘‘ next to pure reading: matter,” 
but if this sort of thing keeps up they 
will soon want to be editing the paper 
itself. 


* 
* * 


The 


Remarkable Adventures 


of a 


Rooster and Three Hens 


I have become somewhat accustomed 
to receiving advertising booklets with 
peculiar titles, but I must confess to 
being startled upon receiving a pamph- 
let with the above conspicuously em- 
blazoned on the cover. The subject 
matter does not relate to poultry rais- 
ing, but to the merits of a steam heater. 
Probably this is as good a way as any 
to get people to turn over the pages of 
a circular, but I should not advise 
similar methods in newspaper adver- 
tising. 

«x * 
While it is nothing new for a bill of 
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fare to contain an advertisement it 7s . 
something new for an advertisement to 
be a bill of fare. ‘The following menu 
for the baby in an exchange deserves 
approbation as not only ** cute” but as 
being very much to the point : 


BEST BILL OF FARE FOR THE BABY. 


SUPPER, 
Lactated Food. 








DINNER, 
Lactated Food. 





BREAKFAST, 

Lactated Food. 

With an occasional lunch of Lactated Food. 

This is the standard diet for babies of all ages. 

It is relished by them as well as mother’s milk, 
and keeps them strong and hearty. 





* 


* 
A friend, not in the advertising busi- 
ness, remarked to me that on entering 
a Bleecker street surface car one morn- 
ing last week, on his way to the Erie 
ferry, his attention was attracted by 
the advertisement of Ripans Tabules 
because the color of the card and the 
lettering seemed to rest the eve. The 
background of the advertisement was 
a pea-green and the trade-mark and 
lettering a very dark green, and the 
combination a pleasant one to the eye 
on a hot summer day. In returning 
in the same line of cars at night, after a 
day’s outing in New Jersey, his eyes 
naturally ran over the line of advertise- 
ments again, and the same card, be- 
cause of its restful effect on the eye, 
held his attention longer than any of 
the others. The thought occurs to me, 
why is green not oftener chosen for 
bili-board and street car purposes ? 
*” * 

Messrs. Rogers, Peet & Co. have a 
rival in advertising ingenuity, and he 
hails from Indiana. Here is one of 
his late efforts : 





“ S is for Summer, 
And S is for Suit. 
Come here and get it 
And you're sure to look cute.’ 
The author of the above atrocity has 
been sent to the asylum for the fer ble 
minded. He meant well though and 
it really is wonderful how much dif- | 
ference the fit and finish of a Summer | 
Suit does make in a man's appearance. 
Saving a few dollars on the cos', to 
the detriment of the appearance, is not 
economy-~it's a mistake. | 
AUGUST C. SMITH, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
63 North Pennsylvania St. 


’ | 
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THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO. 
a “i 10 York. 


| 
PRUCE StT., NEW | 


Do 

You 
Wish 
To Advertise | 


in a paper that is bought, paid 
for, read, kept and re-read by| 
people who have money 7" 
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spend? 


COPIES 
30,000 Every ISSUE 


SUCH A PAPER IS 


FARM-POULTRY 


22 Custom House St., Boston. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers. 
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WHY IS IT? 


|| For months last winter and spring we were of. 


fered more advertising each week than we could 
carry. 

During the dull months of June and July we 
have had from ten to fifteen columns per week 
more cash advertising than any other papers 
of our class. 

The rush has an again— twenty-three good 
new orders the first issue in August, and no 
traveling solicitors. We will soon be up to our 
limit and then we decline orders. 


The Reasons are: 
1st. Our circulation is large and excellent. 


2d. Our paper is large—twenty-four pages 
rh w 


eac Everybody can get good 
position 


3d. Clean advertisers are beginning to ap 


[ogres a@ paper that refuses to carry 
he dirty kind at any price. 


he 


National 
Stockman ana 


‘Farmer, 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


AND 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





Round Bas-Relief 


ADVERTISING. SIGNS 

















Onur “ Wood Fiber” will not Warp, Shrink 
or Crack. Standard sizes—6 in., 10 in., 12 in., | 
164% in. and 18 


oi he f time i fecti 
e havespent years of time in perfecting 
our “ Wood Fiber 





.” and can now produce 


desired, we can make an 18 in. sign | 
containing a 12-in. plate glass mirror. Send | 


for samples and estimates on any stated | 


quantity. 
BAIRD CLOCK CO., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


in. Finished in Gold, Silver, | ¥ 
Bronze, Alluminum, Colored Enamels, Floss, | 7 
% 


ant signs in large lots at very low prices. | ?! 


- Orders for 
Printing 
Solicited. 
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Good Work 
Executed 
Promptly. 
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In the 





Van. 

THE 
Sunday Mercury, 
NEW YORK. 

There 
to stay. 


Advertising in the SUNDAY MERCURY 
pays better returns on the amount in- 
vested than you can obtain elsewhere. 
One thousand circulation among 
half a million readers. Can you ask 
more for twenty-five cents per line! 


Give it 
a trial 


Sunday Mercury, 
NEW YORK. 


and be 
convinced. 








| hh ee 


In selecting your 
papers for advertis- 


. 
° ? 
é 6 
$ ing, be sure you § 
have $ 
é 
The ew ves Oa 
@ on your list. $ 
: DAILY, $ 
SUNDAY, $ 
WEEKLY. ; 
The best circulation ? 
in LoulIsiIANA and @ 
MISSISSIPPI. $ 
ee 
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When seeking access to good 
families you would prefer to 
be introduced by an old and 
trusted friend. You are then 
received with the greatest con- 
fidence and cordiality. 

These papers have been 
chosen by over 260,000 good 
families to be their guides and 
instructors. Are you entitled 
and do you want to be in good 
company ? 

Put 
Them | Pre 


Observer. 
On | National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 





Sunday School Times. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





hv? 
wyie 











Your Freciaterinn Jooreat. 
: ef’ u lessenger 
List iscopal Recorder. 4 


E 
Christian instructor 
If so, we can § Christian Recorder. 


make the wa: Lutheran. 
= ¥°98Y | Presbyterian Observer. 


and cheap. 
Over 260,000 Copies 


z= Religious Press 











Association 
Phila 





| 300,000 





population in Worcester 
County, Mass. 


90,000 


in the city of Worcester, 
the second largest city in 
Massachusetts. 

8,000 is the guaranteed 





and proven circulation of 
the Worcester Light, 
the only Illustrated Home 
paper in the county. 





Quality and Quantity of circulation 
will sell a good article every time. 

Highest Rates and Best Results of 
any paper in the county. 
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‘STUDY LAW 


| AT HOME. 
THE Take a Course in the 
om S ad oO KA N £ | Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law. (Incor- & 
SPOKESMAN 22285 
| stamps) for poatheahead to 
has 75 per cent more paid subscribers J. COTNER, Jr., 


than any other daily paper published Sec’y, Detroit, Mich 
” Ss nf sl “ 4 
within 300 miles of Spokane, Wash. | 312 Whitney Block. 


HOM E- MN AK ER MAGAZINE; new management ; the only organ ot the “ Woman’s 
Federated ( ‘Jubs,” the strongest organization of influential women 
known. Send for copy the new HOME-MAKER and advertising rates. $4 Kh. l4th st., N.Y, 


Trade is a small but good field. 
Men are seeking side lines, 
TIMES reaches and covers the field. 
THE NEW CYCLE, 36 Union i organ of The General Federation of 
Women’s Club: i Daily News: THE CYCLE was 


made the Official organ at. the First *Bie nnial Mee ting, ‘Central Music Hall. Chicago Inter-Ocean : 
The matter of a Club organ was sented and THE CYCLE, with Mrs. J. C. Croly, as editor, was 


pre 
made the organ, and pledged the support of the Federation. 















































Comprising 150 Weekly Newspapers of 


KEYSTONE | the better class. A special low rate named, 
Send for list and estimates. 
| 
LIST. | Room No. 4. 


B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


Keep the fact in mind that the LEDGER pays advertisers, and don’t fail to put 
it on your list for fall business. Rate for 1,000 lines, to be used within one year, 
or for 52 consecutive insertions, $1.00 net per line. Make contracts now. 


ROBERT BONNER’S SONS, Publishers, Sprace and William Sts., New York. 


THE THREE GIANTS, Two-thirds | Canadian Agriculturist. 
of circulation in the U. S. Combined rates, | Ladies’ Home Magazine. 
_ gear gga Send for sample copies The Fireside Journal. 

B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St.,N. Y. Room No. 4. PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 











If you want to reach the rural classes of 


NEBRASKA, 


Kansas, Colorado, and South Dakota, the : SE MI-WEEKLY STATE JOURNAL is 
the medium. Published at Lincoln, Net 


A FEATURE OF CHICAGO. 


Gunning’s Out-door Displays. 
























Use the World’s Fair Bulletins and reach 


A Million Readers a Day. 


THE R. J. GUNNING COMPANY, GUNNING BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
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Estimates Submitted. If you are Satins of advertising, let me 
° 


send you figures. charge. New York 


and Brooklyn Dailies a specialty. 
Effective Advertisements B. L. CRANS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


« Prepared. Room No. 4. 


Che Christian Advocate. 


Official weekly metropolitan newspaper of “‘ The Methodist Episcopal Church.” Circulation. over 
50,000 guaranteed. We invite correspondence from advertisers who would like to reach our 
people, and whose advertisements would be appropriate for a religious family journal. Address 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., Cor. 20th St., New York. 


BUSINESS —wat is it? 


System ; order; harmony. All the different parts 
fitting in to each other. That is successful busi- 
ness. Advertising is a part of it. Not your 
part. Ours. Our business. 


THE ROBINSON-BAKER ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
107, Pulitzer Building, New York. 


yf > > Al Excellent Premium 


<> ) >) 
FOR 


woh Publishers = Others. 
THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. 


The only really Practical Cheap Typewriter ever put on the market. If you 
send for sample you will not fail to list this excellent machine with your fall offers, We feel 
confident that it would repay you handsomely to make a sfecia/ offer at once in your regu- 
lar issue. The price of the Simplex is $2.50. Discounts quoted on application. Send for 
catalogue of high-class premiums. 


EMPIRE PUB. CO., 146-148 Worth St., N. Y. 
HAS NEVER BEEN KNOWN TO SPEAK WITH MALICE. 


— has 


























































vr of Eastern 0 1 The EAST mee ~ is the People’s 
ie eehageree eee ‘aie i a 
Ay Ty m Ra 
j vocate the adoption of of the Torrens oy ny peo ee ‘ond the pr press as wach, Published 
“a> 5 yntom mof nnd ranaery zen in politi ly, — ly and semi- 5 -% bX 1 subscrip- 
It wa ‘ts for no one to “ il th e string.” Tt is ’ Hons, nty-five cents. 





not a “ wire puller. ” It believes 4 the right and | Eastern Oregon a country of vast resources, 

ahead. on corns” whenever it bry ps of fourteen —— —_ an area of 

inks it be. lobody owns it, and it owns square miles, contai 80,000 35 manen. 
nobody. Being truly democratic, itis not “stuck The 2 EAST ORRGONTAN { ‘et paper 






up.” ise in to reach 
Address the EAST OR EGONTAN, Pendleton, Oregon. 


BUT HAS ALWAYS SPOKEN WHEN TO SPEAK WAS TO LOSE A RIB, 
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OSITIVE STATEMENTS 


from advertisers who have used ALLEN'S 
LISTS continuously for the past six years, 
and KNOW WHEREOF THEY SPEAK, 


Y. 
oS 


NICHOLS M’F’G CO. 
American Factories, European Factory, 
New York, N. Y., aud NEW CANAAN, CONN. GOEPPINGER, GERMANKY, ; 


CORSETS, DRESS SHIELDS, TOILET ARTICLES AND SUPPLIES. 
378 CANAL St., NEw YORK, July 25, 1892. 











E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine: 

Dear Sirs—We have been continual advertisers in both your Special and Giant Lists 
for the past six years, and have, as you are aware, paid you in the aggregate a very large 
sum of money. Our system of keeping a record of results is such that we can easily deter- 
mine whether it pays us to continue the advertising or not, and the very fact that we have 
been with you continually for so many years is the best evidence that your papers pay us; 
in fact, we are so well satisfied of this that we have long since discontinued particularizing 
the returns on our record, which we receive from the advertisements in your papers, still 
following them in a general way ; therefore as far as our experience goes we can positively 
state that advertising in Allen’s Lists positively pays. Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) NICHOLS M’F’G CO., per M. 8, RosENBACK, President 


Energy, ambition, capital, keep Allen’s Lists at the head of all advertising me- 
diums. Patronize this great trade-producing combination—the largest yearly 
paid-in-advance circulation in America, and you will have a prosperous business 
all the year round. 


Forms close 18th of each month preceding date. 


E. Cc. ALLEN & CoO., Augusta, Maine. 





__ PUBLISHERS, — 


‘«*Do not save at the spigot and lose at the bung- 
hole’’ by using Cheap Grades of Paper and Ink. : 
It is impossible to do good work unless a good 
quality of both is used. 3 
Every issue of this paper has been printed with : 





Wilson's. Book Ink, 


And the RESULT can be readily seen. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK AND PRICE LIST. 





W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. (Ltd.), 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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THE HEARTHSTONE 


September issue 300,000 copies. 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


Only $1.75 per agate line. 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


Proves Circulation by Paper Bills. 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


Proves Circulation by Printer’s Affidavit. 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


Proves Circulation by Mailer’s Affidavit. 





THE HEARTHSTONE 


Proves Circulation by P. O. Receipts. 


1 THE HEARTHSTONE 


285 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HOUSTON POST 


Is THE BEST Advertising [Medium in Texas 
And the Only Paper in South Texas that publishes its Circulation 
in plain figures: 7,365 Daily, 9,290 Sunday, 25,000 Weekly. 
It 1s not merely a local paper, but a State paper, controlling a territory 
700 miles away from its base. Tue Post is not only a convenience, but a real 
necessity to the public and the advertiser. It is delivered in Galveston (50 miles 
away) before breakfast by special carriers. 


S. GC. BECKWITH, rorcit. Xivc-tting, New York and Chicago. 
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a pATION =—_—_ 


00,00 O exci wee 


PROVED FOR THE YEAR IN 


W. D. BOVCE'S LIST OF BiG WEEKLIES: 


THE SATURDAY BLADE, 
THE CHICAGO LEDGER, 
THE CHICAGO WORLD. 


; THE SATURDAY BLADE for July 30th contains three times as 


much advertising as any illustrated weekly in this country, and in view of the 

















fact that every advertiser using the BLADE, LEDGER and WoRLD has the priv- 
ilege of discontinuing his advertisement at avy time at pro rata rate, it is excel- 
lent evidence of the paying qualities of Boycr’s LisT, even during this hot 


weather, when advertising in other papers is dropping off. 


with a telegraphic news 


service. The only papers 
that discontinue any ad. 
- any time,with one price 


toali. ¢ ‘irculation proved 
every week in the year. 





( poe Ske oo per line. 


7 1.60 per 
Rates tebark. "so 3 Papers ier 
THE SATURDAY BLADE has the LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ANY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES. 









For Space apply to any Agency, or 


f W. D. BOYCE, Chicago. 


FROM ONE OF OUR READERS IN ASIA. 

The Derma-Royale Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, a few days ago received an order 
from M. I. TOONGAIKER & Co., Wholesale Druggists of BomBay, INDIA, dated 
June 10th, as a result of their adv. in the Boyce List of Big Weeklies. 
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N o Club 
i S.C BECKWITH 
is needed 


To impress a strong Truth. It is the doubtful story 
that requires bracing, and oftentimes more than a club 
to overcome the ‘‘ grain of salt’” which your listener 
has ready for it. 

The Plain Truth that there is one evening eight-page 
journal in Chicago, a high-class, fearless and aggressive 
paper, filled with the world’s daily news and home 
advertising, that prints over 60,000 copies every day, 
and distributes them among the homes of over a 
million people, impresses itself and excites no wonder. 


The Chicago Mail 


is that newspaper. For a dozen years or more it has 
made its daily rounds. Twelve years in Chicago is 
equal to twice twelve in New York, or two hundred 
and twelve in Europe. 

It’s a trivial name—MAIL; but what a newspaper ! 
To know the paper and to see the people is to believe 
the truth. 

Advertisers who pass The Mail pass half a million 
buyers. To ignore Chicago is to ignore the Seat of 
Empire of thirty millions of Home and Nation builders. 

The Mail is a winner for trade; it can pull for adver- 
tisers at the rate of more than 


[ron a 60 »O0O 


sides the road at 


swrww~~wiggt EVERY DAY, 


THE CHICAGO MAIL, 
JOS. R. DUNLOP, Publisher. 


> ha 


66 


NE 
TRIB BU DING 
NEW YORK 


































A good guide for wayfarers with foreign advertising is shown in the upper right 
hand corner of this page. 
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. WE TELL THE PLAIN TRUTH .’. 
«Good Wine Needs no Bush ’’— 






















A Great Daily like the 


KansasCity Times 


Daily 23,500, Sunday 44,000, Weekly 40,500 


Needs No Fulsome Praise. 
It stands on its merits. THE TIMES is as much a metropolitan daily as any paper 
published in the city ot New York; is published in the midst of two of the greatest 
corn and wheat growing States in the Union, and in the largest live stock and 
meat-packing markets in the world. 
ITIS THE BEST NEWSPAPER published In Missouri, and so far excels any 
daily in the State of Kansas that the intelligent and well-to-do citizens of both 
4 States await the arrival of THE MORNING TIMES with as much interest as they 
\ do the appearance of the morning sun. 


48 TRIBUNE Be BUILDING, Ss. a BECKWITH, 509 THE ROOKERY, 
SOLE AGENT FOREIGN sonia. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH TELLS 
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Grit, 
Nerve, 


See that 
suvow 1 





" Sand.”— Something. 


Webster defines Grit as ‘‘ sand-dust, gritstone, structure adapted to grind—spirit, resolu- 
tion, spunk ;” and nerve as ** unshaken courage and endurance, self-command.” 

Some one with experience has said that it takes money and nerve to advertise ; another 
says that it takes lots of *‘ sand." May be they're right, but it takes not much money and no 
nerve to advertise in 


* » Pennsylvania Grit >: + 


For Grit is known as the best Family IHlustrated Newspaper in Pennsylvania. Published 
weekly at Williamsport, in the heart of the State, it is sold by agents and newsmen in over 
3,000 cities and towns, at 5 cts. a copy, besides having a solid subscription list. No cheap paper 
could command such a price ; no cheap people could afford to take it. 

It will tell your business or proclaim your goods every week in OVER 70,000 PROS- 
PEROUS HOMES in the Great Keystone State. It will grind for you at a moderate toll and 
return you an honest Quaker-measure grist. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Agent, 
Tribune Building, New York, | Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, 


Represents only Newspapers of Known Circulation. 


Governor Peck 


Of Wisconsin you may have never heard of, yet he is the honored Governor of 
that great State, with its two millions of people; but you have heard of 
" Peck's Bad Boy.” Such is fame ! 

But Peck’s (the Governor’s) ‘‘ Bad Boy ” turns out to be a right good boy, 
and he now owns and runs Peck’s Sun. The son (Peck, Jr.) and the Sun 
were both raised in Milwaukee, and have grown to manhood there ; the son 
he shines for the Sun, and the Sun shines for all, and it is a pretty live, bright 
aud shining Sun. 

Whatever you see in the Sun, and whether it is so or so-so, you will find 
there a good number of shrewd advertisers who know a good thing when they 
see it, and that’s why they are in the Sun. There are 


25 ,00O (and Known Circulation, 4, ) 


of these brand-new right-smart Suns turned loose every week, and none of 
them go to the bad. They are kept in the home to amuse the guests and 
make short the leisure hour. 

How would you like to reach the hundred thousand people who thus de- 
light in the clever pictures and con the bright things weekly 


we In Peck’s Sun? 








A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Eastern Agent, 
Tribune Building, New York. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 








